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FOREWORD 



The OFFICE of Education is pleased to make available this 
report of almost 350 research studies concerned with instruc- 
tional television and film. The summaries were prepared by 
the authors and have been categorized for easy reference and use 
by researchers, school administrators, curriculum directors, class- 
room teachers, and media specialists. 

Acknowledgment is made to Dr. Wilbur Schramm for his fore- 
sight in suggesting the value of such a publication and for encour- 
aging the authors to proceed with the study. The valuable 
contribution by Leslie P. Greenhill, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, in his introduction is also gratefully acknowledged. 

Gertrude G. Broderick 
Educational Media Specialist 



PREFACE 



In RESPONSE to a suggestion made by Wilbur Schramm, we 
undertook to abstract the experimental literature on instructional 
television and instructional film research since 1950. 

We decided not to include historical or descriptive studies, and 
reports of surveys, surveys of research, and other nonexperimental 
reports. Some studies were made available in abstract form only. 
Whenever possible the original work was used but when not avail- 
able, abstracts which appeared reasonably complete were included. 
S iudies which used television or film for noninstructional purposes, 
h as personality experiments, were omitted from this collection. 

(wach article is presented as objectively as possible but without 
comment on design, statistics, or stated conclusions. If any bias 
appears, it is unintentional. Generally our goal has been to pre- 
sent a useful abstract by including the number and description of 
subjects, criterion instruments, reliability and validity data, and 
statistics used so that the reader may draw his own conclusion. 
Some studies overlooked reliability or other data that we should 
have liked to include in the abstract, and in a few instances the 
article was unclear. 

All completed, abstracts (except abstracts of dissertations) 
were mailed to investigators when they could be located, for com- 
ments before the final typing. We appreciate the comments that 
many investigators made. If errors still remain, we apologize for 
them. 

Articles published in the Audio-Visual Communication Review , 
the USOE Title VII studies, dissertations, and various booklets, 
mimeographed, duplicated, and offset materials were prepared by 
Mr. Reid. All dissertations, unless noted otherwise, were pre- 
pared from Dissertation Abstracts. Mr. MacLennan abstracted 
articles from the Armed Forces studies and from all other journals 
and periodicals. 

In some instances the investigators drew attention to missing 
works, some of which were located and added. This has been a 
cooperative project, and we are grateful for the help we have 
received. 

We are grateful especially to Dr. Schramm for his procedural 
suggestions and his continual help and encouragement. To him 
belongs much of the credit, but none of the blame, for the study. 

J. Christopher Reid 
Donald W. MacLennan 
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Review of Trends in Research on Instructional Television and Film 

by 

Leslie P. Greenhill 

Director, University Division of Instructional Services 

The Pennsylvania State University v 



Introduction 



Educational historians of the 

future will probably note that the period 
from 1945 to 1965 represented two decades 
of intensive research on the development 
and use of films and television as instruc- 
tional media, that is to say, as media for the 
stimulation of learning in more or less for- 
mal classroom situations. These historians 
may also note that this research was stimu- 
lated largely by a predicted and actual 
shortage of competent teachers and by the 
need to educate a rapidly growing popula- 
tion which had to learn more than ever be- 
fore because of the explosion of human 
knowledge during this period. 

The great volume of research on these 
media has been made possible largely by 
considerable financial Support, first from 
the Defense departments in the late 1940’s 
and the 1950’s ; then by several of the phil- 
anthropic foundations in the mid-1950’s; 
and more recently, by the Federal govern- 
ment, through such agencies as the Office 
of Education. Alongside well-financed 
programs of research and well-supported 
projects there has been a steady stream of 
dissertation research conducted by individ- 
ual researchers, sometimes Under the aus- 



pices of well-financed programs and often 
on the “shoestring” support that often 
characterizes doctoral studies. 

Objectives of the Review 

In 1951, under, the auspices of the Instruc- 
tional Film Research Program at The Penn- 
sylvania State University and with the fi- 
nancial support of the U. S. Naval Training 
Devices Center, Hoban and VanOrmer 1 
produced a comprehensive report which 
summarized the results of more than 200 
experiments on instructional films con- 
ducted between 1918 and 1950. Practically 
all of the studies of television for instruc- 
tional uses have been conducted since 1950. 
In fact, the decade from 1954-64 might be 
characterized as the era of most intensive 
research on instructional television. 

The nearly 350 abstracts which consti- 
tute the main body of the present report 
represent a substantial sampling of the re- 
search on instructional films and instruc- 



1 C. F. Hoban and E. B. VanOrmer. Instructional Film 
Research 1918-1950 . Technical Report No. SDC 269-7-19. 
U. S. Naval Training Devices Center, Port Washington, L. L, 
New York: December 1950^ 1 
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tional television in the period 1950 to 1964. 
The purpose of this introductory review is 
not to summarize individual studies; rather, 
it is to point out the directions in which the 
research has been going, the present status 
of the research, and some possible future 
directions. 

Categories of Research 

The abstracts in this study fall into certain 
categories under which the trends will be 
discussed 2 

E Comparisons of televised with direct or 
face-to-face instruction. 



□ Comparisons of filmed or kinescoped 
courses with direct instruction. 

E Studies of other uses of television for 
instruction. 

E Studies of other applications of films for 
instruction. 

n Studies of attitudes related to instruc- 
tional television. 

E Studies of attitudes related to instruc- 
tional films. 

n Studies of effects of production variables 
in instructional television programs. 

D Studies of effects of production variables 
in films. 



Comparisons of Televised Instruction With Direct Instruction 



By the far the largest category of re- 
search is that of “relative effectiveness” 
studies, in which the performance of stu- 
dents instructed via television has been 
compared with the performance of others 
instructed directly, or face-to-face, by a 
teacher in the usual way. This therefore 
represents perhaps the most important 
trend of research in the last decade. 

These .* relative effectiveness studies 
range in instructional level from elemen- 
tary school to college and to military train- 
ing. They encompass a w ide scope of sub- 
ject matter — elementary school reading, 
foreign language, speech and listening 
skills, physical sciences, social sciences, 
biological sciences, mathematics, and mili- 
tary subjects such as basic training, elec- 
tronics and others. 

if The length of the studies varies from 
one or a few lessons to entire courses ex- 
tending over a semester or a year. One 



military study involved a comparison of 
the performance of students who viewed 
television approximately 8 hours a day for 
a period of 1 week with that of trainees 
who received a similar amount of direct 
classroom instruction. 

The vast majority of these studies has 
revealed “no significant differences” in 
measured performance between students 
who were instructed via television and 
those who were taught directly. A few 
studies have shown differences in favor of 
television, and a few others have found 
differences in the opposite direction. In 
some instances differences that were found 
on immediate tests of learning disappeared 
when students were retested after a delay 
of a few days or weeks. 

Problems of Experimental Design 
It must be said that the studies are very 



uneven in quality, which makes interpreta- 
tion of the results difficult or impossible. 
For example, in many studies the main 
variable (TV versus direct instruction) is 
mixed in with other variables, such as dif- 
ferent teachers teaching under each of the 
conditions. In this situation the compari- 
son is really between Teacher A teaching 
on television, assisted by Teachers B, C, 
D in follow-up work, with Teachers E, F, 
G, H in regular classroom situations. Ac- 
cording to the varying experience and 
competence of the teachers in the several 
treatments, the results may favor one 
“method” or the other. 

Another serious deficiency in some of 
the studies is the use of existing or intact 
classes (often in different schools) in the 
different comparison groups. This situa- 
tion is often dictated by administrative 



convenience or by ignorance of the fact 
that such a situation makes comparisons 
between methods of instruction virtually 
uninterpretable. In many of these studies 
efforts were made to measure initial dif- 
ferences between classes on some variable 
or variables expected to influence the re- 
sults of the comparisons, such as intelli- 
gence, previous experience, and the num- 
ber of members of each sex in the groups, 
and then students were either “matched” 
across the methods being used, or some 
statistical technique was employed to com- 
pensate for differences between the groups 
to be compared. 

These efforts to compensate for inade- 
quacies in experimental design are them- 
selves inadequate in many instances, be- 
cause other unrecognized variables may be 
operating to bias the results. An example 




of such uncontrolled variables might be 
differences between schools in socioeco- 
nomic status of students (i,e., some schools 
draw children from homes with richer en- 
vironments than others). While the chil- 
dren may appear to be equal in previous 
knowledge, one group may have more po- 
tential for learning than the other or may 
get more help at home. A second kind of 
uncontrolled variable might be differences 
in motivation which result from differ- 
ences in morale in various classes or 
schools. 

The foregoing are cited merely as exam- 
ples of factors that could bias the outcomes 
of comparisons, There may be many 
others. The only satisfactory way to deal 
with such variables is randomly to assign 
students to the comparison groups in such 
a way that uncontrollable biasing variables 
of the kind mentioned have an equal 
chance of affecting both groups. The re- 
sults of experimental comparisons involv- 
ing such randomized groups can then be 
interpreted using probability theory and 
appropriate tests of significance. 

In a study conducted in 1968, Stickell 2 
carefully examined some 250 comparisons 
between televised instruction and direct 
instruction. These were classified accord- 
ing to the extent to which they met his 
rather rigorous requirements for ade- 
quate experimental designs. Of the 250 
comparisons, 217 were classified as “unin- 
terpretable,” 23 were classified as only 
“partially interpretable” becai & of vari- 
ous defects in experimental design, and a 
mere 10 studies as “interpretable.” Of 
•these 10, all showed “no significant differ- 
ences” in learning at the .05 level between 
televised and direct instruction. 

* D. W. Stickell, A Critical Review of the Methodology and 
Remit* of Raeareh Comparing Televised and Face-to-Face 
instruction . Doctoral dissertation, The Pennsylvania State 
University, June 1963. 



It thus seems that the finding of “no 
significant differences” in comparisons of 
measured learning from direct and tele- 
vised instruction is the only outcome from 
the “comparative effectiveness” studies in 
which there can be much confidence. 

Significance of Nonsignificant Differences 

Many administrators and researchers have 
expressed disappointment at the frequency 
with which nonsignificant differences in 
learning have resulted from comparisons 
of direct and televised instruction and 
they seem to regard this finding as a nega- 
tive result. 

In the section on possible lines for future 
research given below, some of the reasons 
why nonsignificant differences seem to 
typify the results of this kind of research 
will be discussed. Although a finding of 
no significant difference does not prove 
that no differences exist, there is a prac- 
tical value in such results in that consist- 
ent findings of nonsignificant differences 
in learning from different instructional 
methods give educational administrators 
some confidence that several alternative 
methods of instruction are available for 
use, and allow them to choose which one 
should be used in a specific situation on 
the basis of considerations other than rela- 
tive instructional merits. 

For example, television has excellent 
distributive powers. It can extend in- 
struction (good or bad) to many places 
simultaneously. It is, therefore, an excel- 
lent means of extending experienced teach- 
ers and above-average teaching resources 
to larger numbers of students than would 
be possible under direct instruction. In 
this way television can offset a shortage 
of experienced teachers. To the extent 
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that the television teacher is more experi- 
enced than the available classroom teach- 
ers and has better instructional resources 
than might be available to the average 
classroom teacher, it is possible that tele- 
vised instruction can be superior to direct 
teaching. Some of the findings favoring 
televised instruction can possibly be ac- 
counted for by differences in the abilities 
of the teachers in the comparison situa- 



tions rather than by the influence of tele- 
vision per se. 

Another reason for using television 
might be to offer courses that would other- 
wise be unavailable. In some cases there 
might also be economic advantages in 
using televised instruction. 

It is for these reasons that the use of 
instructional television has expanded so 
rapidly during the past 10 years. 



Comparisons of Filmed or Klnescoped Courses With Direct Instruction 



A relatively small number of studies has 
been concerned with comparisons of learn- 
ing from filmed courses, sometimes supple- 
mented by a local teacher, with direct 
instruction. Some of the filmed courses 
were originally produced as films; others 
were originally produced as television pro- 
grams and were made available for class- 
room use in the form of kinescope record- 
ings, 

A study by VanderMeer 8 in 1949 com- 
pared learning of groups of students in a 
ninth-grade biology course who were 
taught by (1) 44 sound films alone (each 
film was seen twice), (2) the same films 
plus specially prepared study guides, and 
(3) standard lecture-demonstration-discus- 
sion methods by a classroom teacher. 
There were no significant differences in 
student performance among the three 



3 A. W* VanderMeer* Relative Effectiveness of Instruction 
by Films Exclusively, Films Plus Study Guides, and Standard 
Lecture Methods . Technical Report SDO 269-7-13, U. S. Naval 
Training Devices Center, Port Washington, Long Island, 
N. Y,: July 1960. 



methods on immediate tests or on delayed 
recall tests after 3 months. However, the 
“films only” group took about 20 percent 
less time than the other two treatment 
groups to complete the course. 

This general pattern of no significant 
differences has characterized many recent 
studies that have compared filmed courses 
with direct instruction in college-level 
psychology and communication skills ; high 
school chemistry, physics, history, and in- 
dustrial arts; and some technical subjects 
in military training. These studies indi- 
cate the potential usefulness of such film 
series as those produced under the aus- 
pices of the Physical Sciences Study Com- 
mittee and the Biological Sciences Curric- 
ulum Study Committee. 

In individual situations it might be de- 
sirable to conduct quality control experi- 
ments to determine Whether the use of 
such film series has advantages over the 
existing classroom method. However, in 
many high schools and colleges where 
great difficulty is being experienced in 












securing qualified faculty in certain spe- 
cialized subjects, effective learning can un- 
doubtedly be stimulated by such film series 
or series of videotapes produced by other 
institutions, supplemented by whatever 
local resources are available. 

A large area for future development 



and experimentation is the filmed course 
for home study using the recently intro- 
duced cartridge-loading 8 mm film projec- 
tors. Such courses may prove to be very 
satisfactory for the retraining of adults, 
especially in technical and professional 
fields. 



Other Uses of Television for Instruction 



Although the dominant trend in instruc- 
tional television studies over the past 10 
years has been to compare televised with 
direct instruction, there has also been a 
fairly steady stream of research on the 
potential uses for television other than the 
presentation of substantial parts of 
courses, and on ways of using television 
for classroom instruction more effectively. 

Observation of Demonstration Teaching 

Because of the difficulties of taking in- 
creasingly large numbers of teacher 
trainees into classrooms to observe demon- 
stration lessons, a number of studies have 
been directed toward comparisons of tele- 
vised observation of teaching situations 
with actual classroom visits. One of the 
main difficulties of such studies is the 
selection or development of appropriate 
criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of 
the methods being compared. In some 
instances, where the observations have 
been part of a required course on methods 
of teaching, the course examinations have 
been used as the criteria. In such cases 
there may be very few questions on which 
teacher- demonstration observation has a 

6 



direct bearing. In several other studies, 
strong efforts have been made to deter- 
mine the unique contributions to the learn- j. 
ing of student teachers which should be ) 
derived from such observations, and spe- 
cial situational tests covering classroom 
behavior of teachers have been developed 
to assess the effects of such observations. 

Some studies have been concerned also 
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with students' preferences for one method 
of observation or another. 

The generalizations that can be offered 
at the moment indicate that teacher 
trainees appear to gain as much from tele- 
vised observations as from actual visits; 
that they tend to prefer direct observa- 
tion and, where televised observations are 
used, two or more views of the classroom 
being observed are preferred rather than 
only one. In many situations it has been 
found possible to install two or three tele- 
vision cameras, one of which provides a 
general view of the classroom being ob- 
served, while the others provide closeups, 
and all two or three scenes can be viewed 
simultaneously on adjacent television re- 
ceivers by the student teachers. This 
method of observing teaching demonstra- 
tions has several practical advantages: 
(1) it permits observations by larger 
numbers of students than could be handled 
in classroom visits; (2) concurrent analy- 
sis and discussion can be conducted; and 
(3) the viewing can be at a convenient 
location remote from the demonstration 
classroom. 

The major technical problem appears 
to be in the pickup of classroom conversa- 
tions by microphones. This problem is 
being solved in various ways : through the 
use of acoustical treatment of the class- 
room, including a rug on the floor ; by mul- 
tiple microphones; and, if necessary, by a 
roving microphone handled by the demon- 
stration teacher, whose own voice can be 
conveniently amplified by means of a lava- 
lier microphone on a long cord or by a 
wireless microphone. 

Another use of television for teacher 
training that is just beginning to be stud- 
ied and that deserves more study and 
evaluation is film or videotape recording 
of teaching demonstrations either by 



teacher trainees or experienced teachers 
and the subsequent analysis and discussion 
by the teacher concerned and by others 
who may be able to assist in improving 
such classroom performances. The effec- 
tiveness of before-and-after videotape re- 
cordings could be compared under con- 
trolled conditions to determine whether 
changed classroom behavior on the part of 
a teacher actually produced more learning 
by the students. 

Inservice Training and Professional 
Training 

Another observable research trend of the 
past few years is the use of television for 
inservice training of teachers and other 
professional personnel. Some of the stud- 
ies in the accompanying abstracts indicate 
that such objectives can be effectively at- 
tained. 

With the increasing need for retraining 
in many professions because of new devel- 
opments and the need to train people for 
new jobs as the result of technological 
changes, it would appear that much more 
research will be needed to develop effec- 
tive procedures to help individuals avoid 
professional obsolescence. The use of tele- 
vision or films may be the only practical 
way of carrying such training to the many 
who need it. 

Teaching Performance Skills 

Another line of research is developing out 
of a few studies of the use of television for 
teaching performance skills (technically 
known as “perceptual motor skills”). 
Much more research on teaching such 
skills with films was done in the early 
1950’s, probably because of the interest 

7 




of the military sponsors of film research 
in improving the performance skills of 
military trainees. However, the flexibility 
and reach of television make it a poten- 
tially excellent medium for teaching a. 
wide variety of perceptual motor skills. In 
the accompanying abstracts a few stud- 
ies have dealt with the teaching of type- 
writing, elementary-level reading, and the 
development of laboratory skills in the 
sciences. 

Many possibilities for future exploration 
and study suggest themselves in the devel- 
opment of reading proficiency in high 
school students and adults, the teaching of 
troubleshooting for repairmen, the teach- 
ing of assembly skills, even the teaching 

8 



of improved driving habits for car owners. 

In teaching some skills it is undoubtedly 
necessary to provide for concurrent prac- 
tice by the learner. To achieve this, a 
demonstration is presented in a series of 
steps, and time is allowed for the learners 
to perform each step on their equipment 
before the next step is shown over tele- 
vision. Some of the early film research 
studies testified to the efficiency of this 
method if the rate of development of the 
presentations was slow enough to permit 
the learners to alternate attention between 
the demonstration on film and their own 
performance. 

In teaching certain kinds of skills at 
the elementary school level (e.g. f foreign 
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langauge) , it has been found advantageous 
to elicit the help of parents by having 
them view the broadcasts and then pro- 
vide an extension of the learning situation 
at home. Such a procedure might well be 
used for assisting preschool children to ac- 
quire reading skills, by teaching parents 
the basic requirements for developmental 
reading. 

Supplementary Activities 

An increasing number of research studies 
have investigated various means of sup- 
plementing televised instruction. The use 
of workbooks or study guides, correspond- 
ence materials, programed materials, and 
discussions led either by qualified teachers 
or by advanced students have been in- 
cluded. 

Whether or not these supplements lead 
to increased learning depends on whether 
they are used in addition to the full tele- 
vision lesson or lessons, thus requiring 
increased time, or whether they are substi- 
tuted for part of the lesson. In the former 
case, the studies tend to show increases in 
learning to the extent that the supplemen- 
tary activities are relevant to what is being 
tested and if they reinforce or clarify 
what was presented in the television les- 
sons. If the supplementary activities are 
substituted for part of the television les- 
son, it does not seem to matter very much 
which combination is used. There is little 
doubt, however, that repetition in some 
form or another is one of the most effec- 
tive ways of increasing learning. In the 
practical classroom situation such repeti- 
tion may result from supplementing tele- 
vised instruction with discussion, projects, 
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homework assignments, reading, labora- 
tory work, and the like. 

Another continuing line of research has 
been concerned with viewing conditions in 
television classrooms. Some studies have 
been concerned with such variables as size 
of the viewing groups, screen-viewing 
angle and distance, and small-screen ver- 
sus large-screen television. In most of 
these studies, within broad limits, it has 
been found that these variables do not re- 
late significantly to learning. Obviously 
the learners have to be able to see the 
stimulus materials, to read printed sym- 
bols presented over television, and to hear 
what is carried by the audio. In most tele- 
vision classroom situations, this is possible, 
although poor acoustics or excessive light 
from outside or inside the room may re- 
duce the clarity of picture and sound cues. 

For practical production reasons, it is 
generally desirable to set some standards 
for maximum viewing distance, and then 
in selecting size of print and amount of 
material to be covered by the television 
camera, the producer should ensure that 
such material will be legible when viewed 
by learners with normal eyesight from the 
maximum viewing distance. A commonly 
used standard for maximum viewing dis- 
tance is 12 times the width of a television 
screen and for viewing angle not more 
than 45° on either side of a line perpen- 
dicular to the face of the screen. 

One aspect of the learning environment 
which has not been systematically studied 
is the physical climate — temperature, hu- 
midity, and air circulation. Many televi- 
sion classrooms and rooms used for film 
projection have very poor ventilation, and 
this condition may interfere with learning. 
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Other Application? of Films for Instruction 








In recent years the research on the use of 
films for a variety of educational purposes 
has closely paralleled the research on tele- 
vision. This is not exactly surprising, be- 
cause some film studies have actually used 
kinescope recordings produced from tele- 
vision programs. In fact, it is often dif- 
ficult to decide whether a specific study is 
television research or film research. 

Films, however, do have some special 
characteristics. It is usually easier to re- 
cord a wide range of stimulus materials 
on films from many different locations and 
in this way to bring the outside world into 
the classroom. Furthermore, while tele- 
vision may afford an excellent way of dis- 
tributing films to classrooms, there are 
many classrooms that do not have access 
to television. In addition, some new ways 
have recently been developed for packag- 
ing and using instructional films that en- 
courage new applications. Because of 
these possibilities, there have been some 
differences in research on the use of films 
and television for some instructional pur- 
poses that should be noted. 

Observation of Demonstration Teaching 

Several studies have used documentary 
films of actual classroom teaching for 
teacher-training purposes. This has per- 
mitted a wider sampling of teaching dem- 
onstrations than would ordinarily be pos- 
sible with live televised observations or 
classroom visits. The films can be re- 
viewed several times if desired. 

Similarly, films of student-teaching per- 
formances have been made and used to 
assist the training of student teachers. 
Some of these studies have shown sig- 
nificant differences in favor of the film 
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groups in comparison with those submit- 
ted to traditional procedures. 

Films for Teaching Skills ‘ 

There have been some studies in the past 

10 to 15 years in which films have been 

used for teaching performance skills such 1 

as reading, typing, sewing, athletic skills, 

and foreign language vocabulary. 

As indicated in a previous section, | 

much more of this research is needed, as 
many new applications for films have been j 

opened up by the development of special 
projectors and easy-to-load cartridges con- f J 

taining 8 mm film loops. This equipment j j 

provides excellent opportunities for es- 1 i 

tablishing self -instructional situations, es- 
pecially for teaching laboratory, language, i 

and reading skills. • 

The use of this equipment is at present | j 

in what might be described as a develop- j 

mental phase. It should soon be ready for j 

some serious research. ’ j 

Studies conducted in recent years on the 
methods of using films provide further evi- | 

dence of the effectiveness of repetition as ] 

a means of increasing learning. However, . J 

several studies have shown that even this j 1 

variable can be used to excess, and that it • % 

is possible to produce a reduction in learn- 
ing as well as negative attitudes by too 
many showings of a film (usually in excess i 

of two or three) . 1 

There is some evidence that practice in 
learning from a given medium results in 
the development of an ability to learn from 
that medium with increasing effectiveness. 

j 

Feedback 

There have been efforts to provide various J 
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methods of feedback to the instructor and/ 
or learner in learning situations where 
extensive use is being made of television 
or films. 

Some studies have involved the use of 
two-way communication systems in con- 
junction with closed-circuit television. 
Others have included the presentation of 
questions at the end of a television pro- 
gram or film showing — with provision of 
correct answers to the learners, and 
knowledge of level of performance to the 
teacher who can then supplement the ma- 
terial provided by the film or television 
lesson. 

Immediate knowledge of results on tests 
appears to increase learning, but there are 
not enough studies of the use of electronic 
feedback and classroom communicator sys- 
tems to be able to note any consistent 
trends in results. 

It is suggested that if such feedback sys- 
tems are to operate effectively, every stu- 
dent must respond to questions, respond 



to them frequently, and receive immediate 
knowledge of results. An alternative way 
of providing for such interaction between 
learners and stimulus materials is to pro- 
gram questions and knowledge of results 
into the filmed or televised lessons them- 
selves. Some studies of these possibilities 
will be discussed in a later section. 

Realistic Performance Tests 

An application of films and television 
which has been the subject of very little 
research is the use of these media for the j 

presentation of lifelike performance tests. 

Such test situations can contain most of | 

the visual and sound stimuli found in real J 

life and can test performance beyond that 3 

which paper-pencil tests can cover. f 

Because they present concrete situa- 
tions, such tests can avoid the ambiguities 5 

of meaning sometimes present in verbal J 

tests, and this can result in high re- l 

liability. ■ , | 





Attitudes Related to Instructional Television 

Attitudes of Students and Faculty 

Research on instructional television has television appears to threaten the position 
placed heavy emphasis on assessing the at- of the classroom teacher, or is perceived 

titudes of students and teachers to the use as a technological device which will take 

of television for the presentation of class- the human element out of teaching and 
room instruction. In fact, a considerable perhaps result in less effective learning, 
number of the “relative effectiveness” For whatever reasons, there have been 
studies also included attitude measures as many studies, the results of which have 

well as tests of learning. varied tremendously. In some situations 

It is interesting to speculate on the rea- students have been quite negative to tele- 

son for this trend. Perhaps it is because vised instruction; in others they have been 
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highly favorable; in many studies they 
have been neutral. It is difficult to sum up 
the trend of student opinions. Students’ 
opinions are most probably a function of 
the attitudes of their teachers, or of the 
quality of the instruction presented to 
them by means of television. In most 
cases it would appear that students’ atti- 
tudes have not been a serious barrier to 
the use of instructional television. 

On the other hand, faculty attitudes 
have often been somewhat more negative 
than those of students, and in many insti- 
tutions of higher education, negative atti- 
tudes of the faculty have been the greatest 
impediment to the use of television. How- 
ever, when the need to use television is 
clearly explained and justified (for exam- 
ple, by increased student enrollments, or 
an actual shortage of faculty), there are 
usually sufficient numbers of good teach- 
ers who are willing to teach on television 
to make its use viable. 

It has been said that “people are often 
down on things they are not up on.” Sev- 
eral studies have indicated that one way 
of gaining increased faculty acceptance of 
instructional television is to involve faculty 
members actively in the planning and con- 
ducting of an experiment in the use of 
television for teaching a course in their 
own discipline. 

Methodology in Attitude Measurement 

The development of varied methods for 
assessing students’ attitudes to televised 
instruction is one of the most interesting 
trends. In some studies simple question- 
naires have been used which sought to 
ascertain what students thought about 
Specified aspects of classroom uses of tele- 
vision. Other studies have made use of 
Thurstone or Guttman attitude scaling 
' methods. , 



Some experimenters have attempted to 
obtain indications of attitudes by means 
of indirect methods, such as asking stu- 
dents to “size up” the subjects they were 
taking, on the basis of several criteria. 
The experimenters could then see how 
televised courses were “sized up” in rela- 
tion to other courses* 

In recent years there has been rather 
extensive use of Osgood’s Semantic Dif- 
ferential to assess students’ attitudes to 
instructional television. 

Most of the approaches that have been 
used have employed verbal measures of 
one kind or another. However, there is a 
variation of this approach which appears 
to have many possibilities for assessing 
students’ attitudes as they are expressed 
in preferences for different methods of in- 
struction. This is the “free-choice” 
method. A group of students is randomly 
divided into several subgroups, each of 
which receives a different method of in- 
struction. After ascertain period of time, 
the groups switch methods for a similar 
period of time. They are then given a 
free choice among the methods for several 
successive class periods, after which the 
method they choose is the one they must 
accept for the remainder of the year or 
semester. 

An alternative procedure is to have the 
students vote on which method they would 
prefer, following exposure to the alterna- 
tive methods. Whatever the majority 
wishes is the treatment that the entire 
group receives for the ensuing period. 
This procedure avoids some of the difficul- 
ties of verbal measures of attitudes and 
provides an opportunity for obtaining a 
measure of actual behavior. 

In summary, most of the studies of 
students’ attitudes toward instructional 
methods have found little or no relation- 
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ship between attitude toward or preference 
for different methods of instruction, and 
actual measured learning from those 
methods. 

Use of Television! to Influence 
Course-Related Attitudes 

One of the objectives of much teaching is 
to influence students’ attitudes toward 
ideas or issues in certain desired ways. 
There have been a few studies of the 
ability of instructional television presen- 
tations to change students’ course-related 
attitudes. Generally they have shown that 
such attitudes, which can usually be modi- 
fied by appropriate information, are 
changed in a favorable direction by tele- 
vised instruction and to about the same 
degree as they are changed by direct in- 
struction. 




Additional studies of the factors that 
produce cognitive attitude changes in stu- 
dents, whether by televised or other meth- 
ods of instruction, are needed. 
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Altitudes Related to Instructional Films 
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It would seem that the trend in film re- 
search so far as attitude studies are con- 
cerned is the reverse of that in research on 
instructional television. Few studies have 
been concerned with assessing attitudes 
toward films as a medium for instruction, 
whereas a considerable number have been 
concerned with the use of films to modify 
students’ attitudes and with the factors 
that produce attitude changes from film 
stimulation. 

Generally, it has been shown that rele- 
vant information presented in films will 
produce changes in course-related atti- 
tudes: The way in which the students 




perceive the role of the communicator and 
his prestige as they see it appear to be 
important factors in the effectiveness of 
this type of communication. Another fac- 
tor is the perceived usefulness of the in- 
formation. Students who believe that the 
material to which they are being exposed 
will have early use or will be subject to 
testing at an early date tend to learn more 
than students who do not have these atti- 
tudes. Thus, pointing out the personal 
relevance of instructional material to stu- 
dents may have an important effect on the 
degree to which the material is learned. 
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